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PREFACE 


For  the  content  of  this  work  I  am  lai-gely 
responsible  to  Mr.  John  Chadd,  Judge  T.  Whit 
Davidson,  and  I\Ir.  J.  T.  Jones.  Especially,  am 
I  grateful  to  Mr.  Chadd  for  his  untiring  aid  in 
helping  to  assemble  the  material  in  this  effort. 
Some  dates  are  approximate  only  because  the 
exact  ones  are  not  available. 
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DEDICATION 


This  work  is  respectfully  dedicated  to  my 
good  friend,  Mr.  John  Chadd,  who  worked  so 
faithfully  in  its  compilation  and  has  just  de- 
I)arted    this    life. 

—THE  AUTHOR. 


History  of  Be-Twixt  The 
Forks  of  Cypress 

THE  early  Spanish  explorers  discovered  a  tribe  of 
Indians  in  this  section  of  the  state.  The  tribe, 
known  as  the  Caddos,  i)robably  inhabited  because 
pottery  is  found  in  various  i)laces.  Cemeteries  are 
found  today.  They  buried  as  we  do  except  they 
placed  the  head  east  and  placed  from  five  to  twenty 
pieces  of  pottery  in  the  grave.  They  hunted  along 
Cypress  Creek  and  some  signs  of  their  trails  re- 
main   today. 

Gid  Flint  was  the  fii-st  white  settler  in  this  sec- 
tion. In  1832  he  settled  on  a  long  branch  heading 
in  Upshur  County.  He  had  two  sons  and  thi'ee 
daughters,  Cyrenia,  Rhonia  and  Parthenia.  One  of 
his  sons,  Dr.  Bige  Flint,  served  several  terms  in  the 
legislature  from  Marion  C^ounty,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Commissioners'  Court.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  doctors  in  East  Texas  and  served 
as  a  division  surgeon  in  the  Confederate  Army,  and 
help(Ml  County  Attorney  (^las.  Culbei-son,  in  wrest- 
ling Marion  County  I'rom  Carpet  iiag  Rule.  He  left 
no  children.  The  other  son,  George  P'lint,  became 
a  well-to-do  farmer  and  died  at  Harleton.  In  1850 
Flint  was  killed  in  a  conflict  between  the  Moder- 
ators and  the  Regulators  on  Sabine  River  at  a  cross- 
ing used  by  desperadoes  who  had  a  rendezvous  at 
Johninigan  Thicket  in  Hopkins  County.  The  trail 
was  between  Shelby  and  Hopkins  counties.  The 
trail  i)assed  within  fifty  yards  of  Smyrna. 

Tyre  Narramore  settled  two  miles  northwest  of 
Smyrna  in  1832.  In  1837  he  moved  six  miles  south 
of  Smyrna  and  located  land,  settling  on  a  three 
hundred    and    twenty    acre   tract.     His    wife,    using 
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her  maiden  name,  Vashti  Gibbs,  made  application 
as  a  widow  and  was  granted  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres  of  land.  To  this  union  was  born  nine  children 
whose  descendents  reside  in  this  vicinity  today. 
Their  experiences  were  many  and  varied  during  the 
first  years  at  their  new  home.  Many  times  the  neigh- 
bors would  gather  at  their  home.  The  men  would 
go  panther  hunting  while  the  women  and  children 
would  tell  stories.  Narramore  gave  Dr.  John  Chadd 
the  following  note : 

"One  day  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  to 
John  Chadd  $55.00  bearing  ten  percent  interest 
from  date  until  paid. 

March    15,   1867. 

Tyre  Narramore." 
On  this  note  we  find  the  following  credits: 

"Received  on  within  note,  ten  dollars.  Jan. 
25,   1869." 

"Received  on  within  note,  twenty  dollars 
Oct.  1,  1869." 

"Received  on  within  note,  twenty  dollars 
in  gold." 

"Received  on  within  note,  ten  dollars." 

In  1846  Dr.  John  Chadd  settled  near  what  is 
now  called  Smyrna  taking  up  the  i)ractice  of  medi- 
cine, lie  came  fi-om  Cieencast le,  Indiana,  where  he 
had  been  a  sclu)t)l  teacher.  He  was  related  to  the 
Vice-president  John  C.  Breckenridge.  His  father 
had  lived  at  Chadd's  Ford,  which  place  is  famous 
in  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  soon  became  one  of 
the  most  prominent  physicians  in  the  surrounding 
country.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Smyrna 
Church  bringing  with  him  the  following  letter: 

"John  Chadd,  the  bearer,  has  been  an  ac- 
ceptable member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Greencastle  Circuit,  North  Indiana 
Conference,  Feb.  28th,   1846  .  . 

Wade  Po.sey,  P.E." 

I'iiK*'  Six 


He  was  also  an  active  Mason  helping  to  organize 
the  E.  J.  Glover  Lodge  No.  178  of  Smyrna.  They  met 
the  third  Saturday  of  each  month  at  the  Smyrna 
Meeting  House.  The  following  is  a  list  of  those 
present  at  the  meeting  held  on  the  27th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1857:  Officers,  E.  T.  Glover,  John  Chadd,  C. 
C.  Taliafeso,  W.  R.  Kirkpatrick,  C.  C.  Coppedge, 
J.  B.  Powers,  S.  W.  Rop,  D.  M.  Satterwhite,  and 
E.  T.  Glover.  Master  Masons:  John  M.  Glover,  John 
Knox,  William  Knox,  Charles  Jones,  J.  J.  Dillon, 
J.  P.  Collins,  D.  M.  Satterwhite,  M.  Gillis,  W.  P.  Roe, 
C.  C.  Taliafeso,  C.  C.  Coppedge,  S.  W.  Rop,  John 
Chadd,  J.  B.  Powers,  W.  P.  Kirkpatrick,  John  Vick- 
ers,  and  E.  W.  Stevens;  Fellow  Crafts,  Daniel  Jones, 
B.  C.  Ragon,  and  William  F.  Hammill. 

Aside  from  his  other  work,  Dr.  Chadd  became 
widely  known  as  a  bear  hunter.  He  became  asso- 
ciated with  Mose  Jackson  and  as  bears  were  num- 
erous they  killed  many.  Below  I  recount  one  of  their 
experiences.  They  found  a  bear  in  the  hilly  section 
southwest  of  Chadd's  house.  As  the  bear  stuck  his 
head  out  of  a  hole  they  shot  him  but  failed  to  kill 
him.  They  trailed  him  to  Little  Cypress  Bayou  and 
killed  him  where  the  Eagleton  Farm  now  is.  Night 
was  closing  in  and  they  were  a  distance  of  at  least 
ten  miles  from  their  respective  homes.  They  realized 
that  travel  would  be  very  difficult  as  there  were  no 
roads.  They  cooked  and  ate  some  of  the  bear  meat 
for  supper.  Soon  they  started  for  home  but  found 
themselves  traveling  in  circles.  Jackson  who  was 
leader  gave  up  the  task.  By  this  time  it  was  late, 
very  dark,  and  beginning  to  rain.  They  knew  only 
one  way  to  get  home  and  that  was  to  give  the  horses 
a  free  rein.  The  horses  found  the  way  home  and 
the  weary  hunters  arrived  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

There  were  nine  children  in  the  Chadd  family. 
His  son,  John  Chadd,  Jr.,  was  born  in  1861  and  still 
resides  where  his  father  settled.  I  gather  this  in- 
formation  from  the  venerable  old  sage,  son  of  the 
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late  Dr.  Chadd,  who  is  tottering  with  age  but  whose 
mind  is  as  clear  as  the  rising. 

The  following  habituary  of  Dr.  Chadd  appeared 
in  The  Christian  Advocate: 

"He  was  born  in  Kentucky  August  24,  1816. 
While  young  his  parents  moved  to  Greencastle, 
Indiana,  where  he  married  Miss  Emily  Jane 
Taylor,  May  30,  1844.  In  1846  he  moved  with 
his  father-in-law  and  family  to  Texas  and  set- 
tled in  Harrison  County  at  which  place  he  re- 
mained and  practiced  medicine  until  the  day  of 
his  death.  He  went  to  bed  at  his  regular  time 
and  within  fifteen  minutes  he  was  dead.  The 
writer  and  others  have  heard  him  express  a 
desire  to  die  this  way.  His  wife  was  a  zealous 
Christian  and  died  several  years  ago. 

C.  C.  Coppedge." 

Numbers  of  families  settled  in  this  section  soon 
after  Dr.  Chadd  came.  An  opportunity  was  offered 
to  settle  near  a  doctor  and  few  pioneers  had  this 
privilege.  The  first  job  of  a  settler  was  to  locate 
and  build  a  house.  This  was  not  especially  difficult 
as  much  of  the  land  was  unclaimed  and  timber  was 
plentiful.  Also  there  were  numbers  of  springs  of 
good  water  which  the  settlers  utilized.  The  houses 
were  made  of  logs  and  usually  consisted  of  two  large 
rooms  about  eighteen  feet  scpiare  with  a  hall  be- 
tween them  facing  south.  Dr.  ('hadd  built  the  first 
plank  house  having  the  lumber  cut  at  Stroud's  Water 
Mill.  His  home  was  always  a  community  center. 
The  first  preaching  was  done  at  his  house  by  Metho- 
dist circuit  riders.  A  visit  was  usually  paid  once 
every  three  months.  A  log  church  was  built  south 
of  the  cemetery  but  it  burned  before  the  Civil  War. 
Another  log  church  20x40  feet  was  built  near  the 
cemetery.  A  frame  church  was  built  in  1875  but 
was  destroyed  by  a  cyclone  in  1905.  The  church 
which  now  stands  was  built  in  1907. 

Dr.  Chadd's  father-in-law,  James  M.  Taylor,  set- 
tled one  mile  south  of  Smyrna  and  died  at  the  ripe 
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old  age  of  eighty-five.  None  of  his  descendents  re- 
side here  now. 

Elias  Jones  came  from  Georgia  in  1852  and  set- 
tled two  miles  from  Smyrna.  He  was  exempt  from 
service  during  the  war  to  make  articles  needed  in 
the  homes,  such  as  spinning  wheels. 

Steve  Nolan  was  a  farmer  and  operated  Stroud's 
Water  Mill.  This  mill  was  located  on  a  creek  one 
and  one-half  miles  north  of  Smyrna.  Corn  was 
ground  and  some  lumber  was  sawed.  Nolan  was 
tall  and  strong.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
army  and  returned  to  find  several  new  neighbors. 
On  a  visit  to  the  Jesse  Jones  home  he  related  that 
the  country  was  becoming  "too  damn  crowded"  and 
he  moved  west  so  that  he  might  enjoy  complete  free- 
dom. He  and  his  family  were  never  heard  from 
and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  they  were  killed 
by  Indians. 

People  who  settled  about  1850  included:  Z.  Mc- 
Geoi-ge,  William  Knox,  John  and  William  Kirk- 
patrick.  Mack  Kissick,  John  Miller,  Bill  Covin  and 
Lod  Alford,  who  was  at  one  time  the  richest  man 
in  East  Texas  owning  a  large  farm  and  over  one 
hundred  negroes.  His  son  became  county  clerk  after 
he  had  lost  a  leg  during  the  Civil  War. 

E.  B.  Morris,  singing  school  teacher,  was  the 
outstanding  deer  hunlei-  in  East  Texas.  He  was  a 
patriarch  and  was  called  upon  to  settle  many  dis- 
putes that  were  not  worthy  of  court  action. 

C.  C.  Coppedge  was  a  school  teacher  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Masonic  Lodge.  He  opened  the  first 
store  at  Smyrna  about  1855,  and  served  two  terms 
in  the  Legislature,  one  from  Harrison  County  and 
one  from  Upshur  County.  In  1880  he  became  a 
Methodist  preacher  and  later  moved  to  Murrah 
League  which  is  near  Ore  City.  He  was  father  of 
twenty-one  children,  five  of  whom  became  Metho- 
dist ministers.  Mr.  Coppedge  is  buried  at  Murrah 
League  and  is  ranked  as  a  leading  citizen  of  the 
early    i)eriod. 

liirhard  Starr,  about  sixty,   was  the  first  white 
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man  killed  in  this  section.  He  was  killed  at  an 
election  fight  at  Oney's  Mill  in  1854  by  Bill  Covin. 
Covin  escaped  and  v/as  never  heard  of  again.  His 
son,  Aaron  Starr,  who  was  a  candidate  for  consta- 
ble, was  stabbed  at  the  same  time  by  Henry  Har- 
rison Walls.  He  died  twenty-four  days  later.  Dr. 
Chadd  attended  Starr  until  he  died  and  entered  a 
claim  against  the  estate  for  eighty-seven  dollars  be- 
fore the  Justice  of  Peace,  Daniel  Jones,  on  Novem- 
ber 2,   1854. 

In  1861  John  Miller  killed  William  Vaughn  at 
Vaughn's  home  four  miles  northeast  of  Smyrna. 
Miller  had  whipped  Vaughn's  step-son,  James  Rich- 
ards, who  was  working  for  him.  In  a  fight  that  en- 
sued Vaughn  was  killed. 

In  1865  John  McP'adden  killed  Miller  three  days 
after  someone  had  shot  at  him  from  ambush.  The 
shooting  took  place  in  front  of  McFadden's  home. 

William  Whitford  was  killed  in  a  feud  with  Bul- 
ger and  Jesse  Jones.  Jesse  Jones  fled  and  has  not 
been  heard  of.  The  shooting  took  place  near  what 
is  now  Morton  School.  The  killer  was  supposedly 
behind  a  large  tree  when  Whitford  walked  along 
the  road  at  nightfall.  He  was  found  in  a  shallow 
grave  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  place 
where  he  was  shot.  He  had  been  a  land  surveyor 
and  was  noted  for  giving  plenty  of  acres.  He  was 
a  gunsmilh  and  a  typical  man  of  the  period,  al- 
ways keeping  up  with  the  affairs  of  a  pioneer  com- 
munity. 

Although  there  were  few  slaves  in  northwest 
Harrison  County  the  Civil  War  found  the  people 
loyal  to  the  Confederacy.  Edward  Clark's  Com- 
pany, Camp  H,  the  14th  Regiment,  was  mustered 
just  north  of  Smyrna  in  an  old  field  which  is  still 
known  as  the  Muster  Ground.  John  Buchan  was 
chosen  captain.  He  was  killed  at  Mansfield,  Louis- 
iana. C.  C.  Coppedge  was  elected  general  quarter- 
master. There  were  one  hundred  and  eleven  men 
enlisted.  The  following  is  a  partial  list:  Ike  Clark, 
Tom    Narramore,    Mat    Reddin,    James    Starr,    Fed 
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Johnson,  Jim  Allen,  William  Allen,  Thomas  Wells, 
Milam  McKenney,  Gus  Young-,  Thadeus  Bryson, 
William  Wimberly,  Malcom  Gillis,  H.  Ragan,  James 
Coldwell,  John  Mollis,  Tom  Satterwhite,  William 
Hollis,  Green  Ross,  John,  Frank,  Mack  and  Dan 
Ramsey,  Jesse  Jones,  Solomon  Jones,  Daniel  Black- 
burn, Jefferson  Blackburn,  Bill  Johnson,  Joseph 
Jones,  Joseph  Scarbough,  Frank  Kennon,  Charles 
Kennon,  William  Houlmark,  Toll  Smith,  James  and 
Wyatt  Boaze,  John  and  James  Sermons,  Thomas  H. 
Metcalf,  Jim  Vaughn,  Anthony  Vosier,  who  was  the 
only  foreigner  in  the  company,  a  Frenchman,  and 
died  at  one  hundred  years  of  age  being  buried  at 
Smyrna;  James  Muntz,  Jim  Bob  and  Alfred  Kirk- 
patrick;  John  Knox,  Bill  Moody,  an  orphan  boy; 
Jim  Red  Kirkpatrick;  Bill  Evins;  Spince  Tucker; 
Jim  Clark;  Hint  Morris,  Jim  Petty;  Joe  Curtis; 
Thomas  H.  Wagoner;  Bunk  Ridgeway;  Edward 
Perkins  who  was  detailed  home  to  make  looms, 
reels;  Joe  Bankston,  who  deserted  and  went  to  the 
North;  John  H.  Taylor;  Frank  T.  Martin;  Fi-ank 
Crane;  who  was  never  heard  of  again;  James  and 
Nab  Hathcocks;  Thomas  Vickers;  James  Jones,  and 
John  Bassett. 

The  women  and  children  endured  many  hard- 
ships while  the  men  were  away.  They  had  only  the 
bare  necessities  as  all  the  surplus  was  needed  by  the 
soldiei's.  Since  Confederate  money  was  worthless 
the  families  had  to  be  self-supporting.  Tobacco  had 
to  be  raised  as  there  was  no  money  with  which  to 
buy  it.  Cups  and  dishes  were  made  from  red  clay. 
Trips  were  made  to  Grand  Saline  to  get  salt  which 
was  procured  by  drawing  the  water  from  wells  and 
boiling  it  until  only  the  salt  was  left.  All  clothes 
were  made  in  the  home. 

In  1865  the  soldiers  returned  to  find  conditions 
deplorable.  The  fields  had  grown  up  since  the  men 
had  been  away  at  war.  Many  of  the  men  had  been 
wounded.  They  freed  their  slaves  soon  after  they 
had    returned.     In   many   instances   the    negroes   re- 
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mained  at  their  own  homes  until  about  1869  or  1870 
betore  leaving.  The  closest  battle  had  been  at  Mans- 
lield,  Louisiana.  The  people  were  harassed  by  negro 
census  takers,  but  allowed  no  negroes  to  hold  local 
offices.  In  1878  the  Citizens  Party  was  organized 
to  get  control  of  all  precinct  offices  for  the  white 
people  in  Harrison  County. 

Among  the  settlers  who  came  to  this  community 
after  the  war  was  John  Ransom  Davidson.  He  came 
in  1867  directly  from  the  Confederate  Army.  The 
following  year  his  father,  Isiah  Davidson  brought 
his  wife  and  children,  Elias,  who  was  a  bachelor, 
Frank,  Elizabeth,  and  Houston.  He  bought  the 
Marsh  and  Richard  Starr  surveys  of  land  and  ac- 
quired the  J.  R.  Davidson  survey.  John  R.  Davidson 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty  years  and  his  wife  is  still 
active  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years. 

The  Davidsons  had  migrated  from  Virginia  to 
Georgia  and  thence  to  Texas.  They  left  their  slaves 
in  Georgia.  They  found  the  whites  predominating. 
The  Pete  Farm  embracing  the  farms  later  owned 
by  Charles  and  J,  Walter  Breazeale  was  operated 
by  slaves  and  there  were  a  group  of  fine  planta- 
tions on  the  Upshur  County  line  which  included  that 
of  Richard  Peteet. 

Two  children  of  William  Davidson  followed  the 
early  Davidson  immigrants.  They  were  D.  W,  and 
JMary  Elizabeth.  Mary  Elizabeth  married  Jim  Lit- 
tle who  died  recently  at  Gilmer,  but  who  lived  four 
miles  north  of  Harleton  near  Liberty  Church  for 
many  years.  Mary  Elizabeth  and  John  are  favorite 
names  in  the  Davidson  family.  The  grandmother  of 
Sam  Houston  Davidson  was  Mary  Davidson.  She 
had  two  brothers,  John  and  William,  William  being 
an  ancestor  of  the  Isiah  Davidson  family.  There  has 
been  a  John,  a  William  and  a  Mary  in  every  other 
generation  from  the  time  Robert  Bruce  Davidson 
came  to  Virginia. 

The  fii'st  road  Betwixt  the  Forks  of  Cypress  was 
the  Marsiiall  and  Coffeeville  Road.    All  of  the  citi- 
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zens  were  sumoned  to  work  this  road.  Dr.  Chadd 
was  overseer  of  the  road  from  Little  Cypress  to  Elijah 
Spencer's,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles. 

The  Forks  of  the  Cypress  was  remotely  situated 
and  only  had  mail  once  a  week  which  stopped  at 
Coffeeville  sixteen  miles  away.  Then  a  postoffice 
w^as  located  at  Diana  in  Upshur  County  eight  miles 
away,  and  at  a  later  date  one  was  located  at  Ashland 
near  Asberry  Chapel  by  A.  E.  Jackson.  Bridges 
over  streams  were  wooden  and  cheaply  constructed 
as  timber  was  plentiful.  In  the  rainy  season  often 
times  roads  were  impassable,  and  neighbors  would 
borrow  sugar  and  coffee  until  the  community  supply 
was  exhausted. 

District  Court  was  held  at  the  County  Line 
Church  five  miles  from  Smyrna  just  after  the  war. 
A  negro  boy  was  charged  with  burning  a  house  be- 
longing to  Jasper  Scarbough.  The  citizens  gathered 
and  selected  a  jury  of  twelve  men.  The  defendant 
was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  He  was 
hanged  to  a  large  hickory  tree.  Edward  Moon,  an 
old  slave,  drove  the  wagon  from  under  him.  He  was 
buried  near  by. 

In  1887  the  Marshall,  Paris  and  Northwestern 
Railway  was  built  from  Marshall  to  a  point  eight 
miles  southeast  of  Smyrna.  It  was  in  operation  for 
passenger  and  freight  service.  A  large  amount  of 
lumber  was  shii)ped.  In  181)0  J.  W.  Ilarle  bought 
the  road  and  extended  it  four  miles  to  his  mill.  He 
put  in  a  band  saw  mill  and  a  planer  which  were  des- 
troyed by  fire  in  1894.  The  railroad  was  sold  to 
L.  E.  Walker  of  Wisconsin  in  1902.  The  new  owner 
changed  the  name  to  the  Marshall  and  East  Texas 
Railway  and  extended  it  to  Elysian  Fields  and  Wins- 
boro.  It  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  S.  P. 
Jones,  in  1904,  and  remained  two  years.  The  St. 
Louis  Trust  Company  then  bought  and  operated  it 
until  it  was  abandoned  in  1915.  The  community 
around  the  mill  became  known  as  Ilarleton,  being 
named    for   J.    W.    Ilarle.     It   reached    its   zenith    in 
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1894  having  about  one  thousand  inhabitants.  After 
the  mill  burned  the  town  became  an  agricultural 
center.  The  first  church  services  were  held  in  an 
old  log  house  in  1894  with  a  Baptist  minister,  Rev. 
W.  H.  Carter,  of  Marshall  presiding.  The  first 
church  was  the  Christian  Church  seating  over  two 
hundred.  It  has  been  abondoned.  Floyd  and  Bates 
of  Gilmer  built  a  saloon  one-half  mile  north  of  Har- 
leton   in   1892. 

There  has  been  a  number  of  outstanding  peace 
officers  in  this  section.  The  first  Justice  of  Peace 
was  probably  Daniel  Jones.  He  moved  from  Ohio  to 
Tennessee  and  then  to  Texas.  Tyre  Narramore  was 
constable.  James  Buchan  served  several  terms  as 
Justice  of  Peace  with  Lige  Morris  as  Constable.  In 
1866  Justice  was  elected  by  the  negroes.  He  lived 
near  Alford's  Store,  and  defeated  Captain  Berry  of 
Woodlawn.  In  1874  George  A.  Godfrey,  a  school 
teacher  and  scalawag,  was  elected.  Sanford  H. 
(Cap)  Oney  was  elected  Constable  under  Godfrey, 
but  resigned  and  D.  J.  McPhail  was  appointed  serv- 
ing ten  years.  In  1878  Thomas  Jefferson  Blackburn 
defeated  E.  B.  Morris  by  a  small  majority.  Dr.  Chadd 
held  the  election  at  Loden's  Mill.  He  served  four- 
teen years  defeating  the  following  men:  Jim  Graver, 
Bill  Cheetham,  Bill  Jackson,  William  Smith,  John 
Simmons  and  W.  A.  Batson.  In  1892  James  Thomas 
Jones  defeated  Blackburn  and  was  the  first  man 
nominated  and  elected  Justice  of  Peace  by  the  Citi- 
zens Party  after  the  Civil  War  and  by  white  people 
exclusively.  This  was  a  heated  campaign  and  in  a 
presidential  parade  for  Grover  Cleveland  in  Mar- 
shall a  banner  was  displayed  bearing  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Dad  Burn  Blackburn." 

J.  T.  Jones  was  the  grandson  of  the  venerable 
Tyre  Narramore,  who  has  been  mentioned  before. 
He  served  six  years  and  was  recognized  as  outstand- 
ing. He  was  succeeded  by  M.  A.  Steelman  in  1898 
who  served  a  short  time  and  resigned.   Then  William 
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F.  Graver  served  six  years.  J.  T.  Jones  defeated 
Graver  to  serve  two  years.  In  1908  Graver  was 
elected  to  serve  until  the  time  of  his  death.  Albert 
Jones  was  elected  and  served  two  terms.  Steelman 
was  re-elected  but  died  before  his  term  ended.  His 
wife  filled  the  vacancy.  She  was  the  first  woman  to 
hold  the  office  of  Justice  of  Peace,  and  has  been 
re-elected.  1^34779 

Dr.  Ghadd  was  the  first  physician.  Dr.  Growder 
and  Dr.  Haines  lived  here  before  the  war.  Dr. 
Frank  Herron  lived  near  Smyrna  two  years  and 
moved  to  Louisiana.  Dr.  J.  E.  Hooper  moved  from 
Shelby  Gounty  here  where  he  practiced  until  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1888.  He  served  one  term  as 
county   commissioner. 

Dr.  W.  D.  Jones,  grandson  of  Tyre  Narramore, 
graduated  from  White  Boys  Gollege  in  Marshall  and 
from  Galveston.  He  practiced  in  Marshall  and  at- 
tended school  in  Ghicago  one  year.  He  studied  and 
was  house  surgeon  in  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear 
School  in  New  York  Gity.  He  began  practice  in  Dal- 
las, Texas,  in  1906  and  has  been  highly  successful. 

Dr.  Williard  Allen  taught  school  here  and  was 
educated  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  He  spent  his 
whole  life  in  this  community.  He  was  highly  suc- 
cessful and  was  the  grandson  of  Gid  Flint.  He  es- 
tablished the  first  drug  store  in  Harleton.  Other 
doctors  are:  Dr.  W.  H.  Buchan,  who  was  one  of  the 
best  equipped  and  most  outstanding  of  the  early 
physicians;  Dr.  E.  Bige  Flint,  who  lived  in  Marion 
Gounty,  six  miles  east  of  Harleton;  Dr.  Richard  Bas- 
sett.  Dr.  Bose  Burford,  Dr.  Sam  White,  Dr.  Brown, 
Dr.  W.  P.  Richards,  and  Dr.  Albert  Richards. 

Some  of  the  early  school  teachers  Twixt  the  Forks 
of  Gypress  include:  Gharles  Phillips,  who  came 
from  Tallapoosie  Gounty,  Alabama,  in  1874;  J.  E. 
Phillips;  John  Hooper,  Ella  and  Sally  Coppedge; 
Faulk;  Roden,  who  was  an  educated  gentleman; 
Henry  Loden;  S.  P.  Jones;  Tom  Jones,  and  Polly 
Jones, 
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The  Forks  of  Cypress  is  distinguished  for  well- 
known  members  of  the  bar  who  come  from  this 
comparatively  small  territory.  Standing  at  Asberry 
Chapel  or  a  point  in  the  community  a  radius  of  ten 
miles  will  cover  the  birthplace  of  at  least  nine  well- 
known  Texas  lawyers,  each  coming  in  a  family  and 
way  so  as  to  furnish  no  inspiration  to  any  other  one. 
A  brief  survey  of  these  men  follows: 

In  1870  John  D.  Peteet  began  practicing  law  in 
Gilmer.  He  became  prominent  and  moved  to  Sul- 
phur Springs.  John  W.  Hooper,  son  of  Dr.  Hooper, 
practiced  in  Pittsburg  until  his  death.  T.  Whit  Div- 
idson  taught  school  here  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Marshall.  He  served  one  term  in  the  Senate 
and  one  as  Lieutenant-Governor.  He  practiced  law 
in  Dallas  and  is  now  a  Federal  Judge. 

S.  P.  Jones  was  reared  and  taught  school  in  this 
community.  He  studied  law  in  Judge  A.  J.  Booty's 
office  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1889.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  lawyers  in  Texas,  and 
practices  civil  law  with  his  son  in  Marshall.  Other 
lawyers  include  Balus  Crosley,  Toll  Buie,  H.  L.  Ad- 
kins  (now  of  Amarillo),  and  John  Howard. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  preachers  who  have 
preached  at  Methodist  Churches  Twixt  Forks  of 
Cypress  between  1878  and  1933  exclusive  of  1894 
to  1900:  W.  W.  Horner,  I.  N.  Crutchfield,  Emmons 
Stevenson,  L.  L.  Puckett,  Baul  Hayes,  C.  M.  Cop- 
pedge,  Eaglebarber,  Julius  Woodson,  J.  I.  Lavandar, 
Hudgens,  William  Manning,  Gober,  Shook,  W.  W. 
Horner,  White,  Cagle,  Vincent,  Graham,  A.  A. 
Rider,  Ira  Key,  Davis,  Smith,  Kennedy,  Hall,  Frank 
Jewell,  Beaty,  Edwards,  Burns,  Richard  Moon, 
White,  Connally,  Parten,  Farr,  Brown  Gatley,  and 
Maegden. 

Several  local  ministers  are:  Jonathan  Stringer, 
Rube  Jackson,  King,  Frank  Alexander,  Bowman,  E. 
H.  Jones,  and  Sam  Petty. 
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